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AN   ADDRESS 

Delivered  by 

fteb.  James  J(tScl®otoeiI  iticijarte,  ©♦  ©. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  formal  induction  into  office  as  President  of 

Columbia  Theological  Seminary, 

May  15,  1934 

Mr.  Chairman ,  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  Friends'. 

It  is  in  one  sense  something  of  an  anachronism  that  I  should  stand 
before  you  tonight  to  be  formally  inducted  into  office,  after  having 
been  for  nearly  two  years  actively  engaged  in  performing  the  duties 
which  are  given  to  the  president  of  a  theological  seminary.  In  another 
sense  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  highly  appropriate  that  this  should 
be  the  case,  and  certainly  the  circumstances  which  have  made  such 
delay  necessary  have  been  exceedingly  helpful  in  that  they  prepared 
me,  in  some  small  way,  for  the  task  which  is  mine  tonight. 

Slightly  more  than  twenty  months  have  now  elapsed  since  I  first 
stood  upon  this  platform  as  an  official  of  Columbia  Theological  Sem- 
inary and  entered  upon  the  transaction  of  the  duties  to  which  I  had 
been  called.  It  was  with  full  recognition  of  the  tremendous  difficul- 
ties confronting  this  institution,  and  with  a  very  deep  sense  of  my 
own  utter  inadequacy  for  the  task,  that  I  made  a  few  preliminary 
statements  to  the  students  and  friends  of  Columbia  Seminary  that 
day.  It  is  with  a  far  deeper  sense  of  my  unworthiness  and  inadequacy 
that  I  stand  here  tonight,  for  the  months  which  have  passed  have 
served  to  familiarize  me  more  fully  not  only  with  the  duties  which 
are  mine,  but  with  the  need  of  greater  character  and  ability  than  I 
possess  for  their  performance.  On  the  other  hand,  while  I  speak  to- 
night in  the  light  of  knowledge,  personally  and  painfully  acquired, 
that  the  difficulties  which  confront  this  institution  are  still  tremen- 
dous, it  is  also  with  the  more  confident  belief  that  those  difficulties 
are  by  no  means  insurmountable,  and  with  the  deepening  conviction 
that  our  controlling  Synods  and  our  Church  have  need  of  the  service 
which  this  institution  can  render.  Had  it  been  my  privilege  to  deliver 
an  inaugural  address  at  the  time  I  entered  upon  my  present  rela- 
tionship to  Columbia  Seminary,  there  are  only  two  great  questions 
which  I  should  have  wished  to  discuss.  As  I  make  that  address  to- 
night those  same  questions  are  before  us  still,  and  it  has  seemed  to 
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be  appropriate  that  I  speak  about  them  and  seek  to  offer  some  an- 
swer to  them — a  task  which,  though  difficult  at  best,  is  at  least  made 
easier  by  the  experience  through  which  I  personally,  and  our  Church 
as  a  whole,  have  been  called  upon  to  pass  in  the  interim. 

The  first  of  the  two  questions  which  I  would  ask  you  to  face  with 
utter  frankness  tonight  has  to  do  with  the  very  life  of  Columbia 
Theological  Seminary.  Shall  this  school  of  the  prophets  be  com- 
pelled presently  to  close  its  doors,  or  shall  it  be  given  the  whole-hearted 
support  of  its  controlling  Synods  and  granted  the  opportunity  to  ren- 
der an  increasing  service  to  our  Church  and  to  the  Kingdom  of  our 
Lord?  That  is  a  query  which  demands  an  answer  and  which  should 
receive  no  uncertain  reply. 

Twenty  months  ago  there  was  reason  for  very  serious  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  financial  support  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
seminary  in  this  location  could  be  provided.  Today,  while  it  may 
still  be  too  soon  to  speak  with  assurance  on  that  point,  there  is  yet 
abundant  reason  for  us  to  feel  that  the  task  is  in  no  sense  impos- 
sible. At  that  time  the  country  as  a  whole  was  still  carried  steadily 
along  by  the  economic  tides  which  swept  it  further  and  further  into 
depression,  until  at  last  we  were  threatened  with  the  absolute  ship- 
wreck of  our  present  economic  system.  That  crisis  has  been  safely 
passed  and  today  the  tides  are  apparently  moving  in  a  different  di- 
rection. We  have  not  reached  the  harbor  as  yet,  and  it  is  too  soon 
to  be  sure  that  we  shall  ever  attain  anything  like  the  prosperity  of 
former  years,  or  even  that  that  particular  brand  of  prosperity  is  at 
all  desirable,  but  at  least  there  is  a  new  hope  and  a  new  optimism 
abroad,  and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  we  shall  soon  be  called  upon 
to  face  again  such  conditions  as  those  which  prevailed  in  the  dark 
days  of  February  and  March,  1933.  Surely  it  is  a  significant  thing 
that  in  a  year  which  began  just  after  the  bank  holiday  and  which 
has  seen  contributions  to  our  Church  causes  sink  to  a  new  low  level, 
Columbia  Seminary  has  been  able  to  operate  with  no  deficit  and  to 
carry  on  its  work  as  usual.  What  has  been  done  can  certainly  be 
done  again.  Though  it  will  take  prayer,  and  sacrifice,  and  concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  many  for  years  to  come,  and  though  only  the 
self-forgetful  spirit  of  as  faithful  a  body  of  servants  as  our  Church 
possesses — the  Faculty  of  Columbia  Seminary — makes  such  a  state- 
ment possible,  this  institution  can  be  maintained,  if  only  the  Church 
desires  that  it  be  maintained.  It  has  now  become  apparent  that  the 
near  future  will  see  the  Synods  called  upon  to  make  their  decision 
as  to  whether  they  desire  that  Columbia  Seminary  should  live. 

For  two  years  past  our  General  Assembly  has  had  an  Ad-Interim 
Committee  engaged  in  studying  the  question  of  a  possible  reduction 
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in  the  number  of  our  theological  seminaries.  The  next  ten  days  will 
find  the  highest  court  of  our  Church  considering  the  report  of  that 
group,  in  which  recommendation  is  made  that  in  future  we  shall  have 
only  two  seminaries — one  of  them  to  be  the  seminary  of  the  East  and 
to  be  located  in  Richmond,  Virginia;  the  other  to  be  the  seminary  of 
the  West  and  to  be  located  in  some  Western  city  which  shall  be  se- 
lected for  it.*  In  the  event  that  this  recommendation  should  be 
adopted,  it  would  presumably  be  passed  on  to  the  Synods  controlling 
our  four  theological  seminaries  in  order  that  they  might  take  action 
upon  it.  For  that  reason  it  is  appropriate  that  some  word  should  be 
spoken  here  as  to  the  plan  proposed  for  adoption  by  these  bodies. 

The  members  of  our  Assembly's  Ad-Interim  Committee  on  the 
Seminaries  are  men  of  character  and  ability,  and  it  is  fitting  that  they 
should  be  heard  with  respect.  It  is,  therefore,  with  very  great  reluc- 
tance that  the  speaker  would  oppose  his  personal  opinion  to  theirs,  but 
being  deeply  convinced  that  their  report  has  not  sufficiently  taken 
into  account  certain  factors  which  should  have  been  determinative  in 
the  matter,  he  cannot  keep  silence  and  must  record  his  conviction  that 
the  plan  which  they  have  proposed  is  not  for  the  best  interests  of  our 
Church.  He  sees  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  our  seminaries  would  in  itself  be  harmful,  and  is  personally  com- 
mitted to  the  view  that  there  would  be  much  to  be  gained  by  some 
merging  of  institutions,  with  a  consequent  increase  in  the  endowment 
and  the  library  resources  available,  and  in  the  size  of  faculty  which 
would  serve  the  combined  institution.  He  differs  with  the  Ad-In- 
terim Committee,  however,  in  that  he  believes  that  the  present  needs 
of  our  Church  could  be  served  better  by  three  theological  institutions 
than  by  two,  and  that  the  Eastern,  the  Central,  and  the  far  Western 
sections  ought  each  to  maintain  its  own  Seminary.  In  that  connection, 
it  is  well  to  remember  always  that  our  seminaries  are  more  than  in- 
stitutions for  the  training  of  ministers;  they  are  also  enlistment  posts, 
challenging  our  young  men  with  the  call  of  the  Gospel  Ministry,  and 
Home  Mission  Agencies  sending  out  their  graduates  into  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  Church  in  the  areas  immediately  surrounding  the  schools  at 
which  they  have  received  their  training.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  to- 
day whether  our  work  in  reaching  the  entire  population  of  the  South- 
land for  Christ  would  be  performed  as  effectively  with  two  institu- 
tions as  it  has  been  with  four,  or  as  it  might  be  with  three. 


*  Since  the  time  that  this  address  was  delivered,  the  General  Assembly  has  held  its  annual 
meeting  and  has  voted  unanimously  against  the  adoption  of  the  above-mentioned  recommenda- 
tions for  a  merger  of  seminaries.  In  the  light  of  this  decisive  action  taken  by  the  highest  court  of 
our  Church,  therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  these  remarks  of  President  Richards  no  longer  apply  to 
any  present  situation  and  that  the  peril  which  for  a  time  seemed  to  threaten  the  life  of  Columbia 
Theological  Seminary  has  been  definitely  removed.  The  facts  which  he  sets  forth,  how- 
ever, are  still  significant,  and  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
this  institution  and    in  the  problems  which  called  forth  the  report  of  the  Ad-Interim  Committee. 
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Be  the  decision  on  that  point  what  it  may — whether  our  Church  is 
to  maintain  two  seminaries,  or  three,  or  four — it  still  remains  true 
that  there  is  no  reasonable  basis  upon  which  the  buildings  and  grounds 
of  Columbia  Seminary  could  be  deserted  and  this  institution  merged 
with  any  other  seminary  in  our  Church  at  the  present  time.  Atlanta 
is  in  a  very  real  sense  the  heart  of  the  Southeast  and  is  within  easy 
distance  of  every  Southern  state  east  of  the  Mississippi;  it  is  also 
by  no  means  remote  from  the  Western  section  of  our  Church,  and 
if  there  are  to  be  only  two  seminaries  for  our  Church,  an  examination 
of  the  map  will  show  that  there  is  no>  compelling  reason  why  it  might 
not  be  chosen  as  the  site  for  that  seminary  which  shall  serve  the 
Western  Synods.  Admittedly,  this  city  stands  in  the  very  forefront 
among  its  Southern  neighbors  as  a  center  of  commerce,  transportation, 
and  industry.  It  is  also  an  educational  center  which  has  few  rivals  in 
this  section  of  our  country  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  experts,  is 
destined  for  far  greater  development  in  this  field.  Ecclesiastically,  it 
is  a  city  which  contains  every  type  of  congregation  and  every  variety 
of  church  activity,  thereby  affording  theological  students  the  fullest 
opportunity  for  observation  and  for  practical  experience.  It  also 
boasts  the  largest  Presbyterian  population  of  any  single  city  in  the 
South,  its  churches  having  a  total  of  nearly  three  thousand  more 
members  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  city  now  the  site  of  a 
seminary,  and  its  Presbyterian  Sunday  Schools  having  an  enrollment 
which  is  even  larger  in  proportion  than  its  church  membership.  The 
fact  that  Atlanta  is  a  strategic  center  for  our  denomination  is  abun- 
dantly evidenced  by  the  number  of  agencies  of  our  General  As- 
sembly which  have  chosen  to  make  it  headquarters  for  their  work,  and 
by  the  suggestion  which  is  repeatedly  made  that  all  of  our  executive 
agencies  should  be  located  here  in  one  office. 

If  there  were  no  seminary  located  in  Atlanta  today,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  an  impartial  student  of  the  situation  could  avoid  the  con- 
clusion, after  carefully  studying  all  aspects  of  the  problem,  that  there 
is  no  better  location  in  our  Church  for  a  great  theological  institution 
than  is  found  in  this  city.  We  have  here  a  great  and  wealthy  metrop- 
olis situated  in  the  very  center  of  a  section  of  our  country  which  has 
its  distinctive  needs  and  its  distinctive  outlook.  That  section  offers 
one  of  the  great  home  mission  opportunities  of  our  land  today,  and 
with  the  new  development  of  the  Tennessee  River  Valley  and  the 
discovery  of  a  process  for  making  newspaper  print  from  Southern 
pine  it  is  likely  to  offer  even  greater  opportunities  tomorrow.  Any 
statesmanlike  planning  for  the  future  of  our  Church  could  scarcely 
afford  to  overlook  the  possibilities  of  such  a  center,  even  if  it  had 
to  build  a  seminary  in  Atlanta  de  novo,  but  fortunately  that  is  not 
the  case. 
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It  is  now  only  seven  years  since  Presbyterians  of  this  section  fur- 
nished these  fifty-seven  acres  of  beautiful  woodland  for  a  campus 
and  erected  these  handsome  buildings  upon  it.  Our  equipment  is, 
therefore,  practically  new,  it  is  admirably  designed  for  its  purpose, 
and  it  is  capable  of  accommodating  a  total  of  130  students,  if  necessary, 
a  group  which  is  probably  as  large  as  would  enroll  in  any  seminary 
which  our  Church  might  establish.  Our  campus  is  not  only  beautiful 
and  almost  ideally  located  for  our  needs,  but  it  is  large  enough  to 
provide  for  indefinite  expansion  and  development  and,  if  need  be,  to 
accommodate  a  theological  institution  larger  than  any  our  Church  is 
ever  likely  to  build.  If  the  three  Western  seminaries  of  our  Church 
were  to  be  merged  in  Atlanta  tomorrow,  it  would  be  necessary  to  do 
nothing  more  than  to  erect  or  to  rent  several  additional  faculty  homes 
and  the  life  of  the  combined  institution  could  go  forward  without 
delay  in  our  present  plant.  In  no  other  city  which  could  be  consid- 
ered for  the  proposed  merger  of  seminaries  does  equipment  which  is 
at  once  so  ideally  located  and  so  adequate  exist,  and,  in  the  light  of 
present  conditions  in  our  Church,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  utterly 
unpardonable  waste  of  precious  resources  to  abandon  a  half-million 
dollars  in  grounds  and  equipment  in  Atlanta — which  could  not  be 
sold  to  advantage — and  to  proceed  straightway  to  spend  an  equal 
amount  of  money  in  providing  a  new  seminary  home  in  any  other 
city  of  our  Assembly.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  reputable  business 
concern  under  heaven  would  make  such  a  mistake.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  will  adopt  such  a  policy. 

With  these  remarks  I  would  end  my  discussion  as  to  whether 
Columbia  Seminary — or  any  seminary  located  in  Atlanta — shall  con- 
tinue to  serve  our  Church.  The  existence  of  a  theological  seminary 
or  of  any  other  church  institution  is  not  an  end  in  itself;  it  is  only  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  when  such  an  institution  ceases  to  meet  a  real 
need  in  the  life  of  our  Church,  and  to  be  a  real  force  in  the  further- 
ance of  the  Kingdom,  that  institution  should  cease  to  be.  The  Faculty 
of  Columbia  Seminary  can  only  say  to  the  Church:  "We  are  sure 
that  you  have  a  tremendous  opportunity  in  this  institution;  we  be- 
lieve that  you  would  make  a  tremendous  mistake  in  forfeiting  the 
advantages  which  you  possess  here;  we  are  ready  to  serve,  even  upon 
a  sacrificial  basis,  in  order  that  the  work  which  has  been  begun  may 
be  continued."  It  is  for  the  Church  to  decide  what  it  will  do  with 
the  opportunity  which  has  been  given  and  to  say  whether  it  desires 
that  service  to  continue.  It  is  for  us  to  abide  her  decision  and  to 
carry  out  her  commands. 

The  second  question  which  I  would  discuss  with  you  tonight  is  of 
a  different  nature.    It  has  to  do  with  the  type  of  service  which   is 
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to  be  rendered  by  Columbia  Seminary,  and  with  the  goals  which  the 
present  administration  would  strive  to  attain  for  it.  In  seeking  to 
answer  that  question,  I  shall,  of  course,  have  to  proceed  upon  the 
assumption  that  our  Church  will  continue  to  maintain  and  support 
this  institution,  and  shall  speak  of  the  things  which  I  should  like  to 
see  characterize  the  Columbia  Seminary  of  the  future,  and  of  that 
service  which  I  hope  to  see  the  institution  render.  The  attainment 
of  those  goals,  the  embodying  of  those  ideals  in  practice,  however, 
cannot  be  in  any  sense  the  sole  responsibility  of  one  individual.  The 
success  or  the  failure  of  any  plans  which  are  proposed  must  of  ne- 
cessity depend  principally  upon  the  cooperation  of  Faculty  and  Board 
members,  of  students,  and  of  the  Church  at  large  in  so  far  as  human 
elements  are  concerned,  and,  as  we  look  to  a  higher  power  than  man's, 
cannot  be  attained  apart  from  the  blessing  of  God.  In  outlining 
certain  policies,  as  the  occasion  demands  that  I  should  outline  them, 
therefore,  I  shall  speak  in  all  humility,  recognizing  that  I  am  propos- 
ing things,  the  disposal  of  which  must  ultimately  rest  with  others. 
At  the  same  time  I  would  speak  sincerely,  out  of  the  deep  convictions 
of  my  own  soul,  as  to  the  things  which  our  Church  needs  to  find  in 
its  theological  seminaries,  and  as  to  the  ends  for  which  a  man  en- 
trusted with  a  position  of  leadership  in  such  an  institution  may  well 
afford  to  give  his  life. 

It  is  not  necessary  tonight  that  we  should  discuss  a  financial  pro- 
gram for  the  seminary.  Adequate  financial  support  is  necessary  to 
the  greatest  efficiency  of  service  in  any  institution,  but  it  is  a  goal 
to  be  sought  not  for  itself  so  much  as  for  the  things  which  it  makes 
possible.  The  first  financial  concern  of  any  administration  in  this 
school  of  the  prophets  must  be  to  find  more  adequate  means  for  sup- 
porting the  work  now  being  carried  on,  and  only  when  that  is  ac- 
complished can  we  look  forward  to  enlarging  the  work  and  to  multi- 
plying the  services  of  the  institution.  Any  large  undertaking  in  the 
field  of  finance  must  wait  the  coming  of  greater  financial  stability 
than  we  have  attained  at  the  present  time,  and  its  success  must  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  faithfulness  of  the  institution  to  the  trust 
which  has  been  committed  into  its  hands.  In  the  life  of  the  Christian 
institution,  as  in  the  lives  of  Christians,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
"seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,"  that  all 
these  things  may  be  added  unto  us. 

Again  it  is  scarcely  necessary  that  we  should  now  discuss  at  length 
the  educational  policies  which  Columbia  Seminary  proposes  to  pur- 
sue, although  such  a  discussion  might  well  be  profitable  if  the  time 
permitted.  Many  changes  in  the  field  of  theological  education  have 
been  made   in   recent  years,   and   other   new  changes   are   constantly 
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being  proposed.  It  will  be  the  policy  of  this  institution  to  study  those 
changes  and  proposed  changes  with  an  open  mind,  and  to  seek  out 
the  courses  and  methods  of  study  which  are  most  fitted  to  our  needs. 
It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  instruction  in  the  seminary  should  be 
increasingly  practical  and  increasingly  adapted  to  prepare  a  minister 
for  the  problems  of  the  pastorate,  and  that  end  will  be  sought  in  our 
curriculum.  It  is  idle,  however,  to  train  a  man  for  the  application 
of  principles  and  of  knowledge  which  he  does  not  possess,  and  there 
are  certain  great  basic  branches  of  learning  which  our  seminaries 
cannot  afford  to  neglect,  however  great  may  be  the  popular  hue  and 
cry  that  they  are  outmoded  and  that  they  should  be  eliminated.  It 
will  be  our  earnest  endeavor  to  study  both  the  old  and  the  new  and 
to  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good  in  each,  insisting  always  that  only 
the  highest  standards  of  scholarship  are  worthy  in  the  minister  of  the 
Word.  This  institution  has  sought  to  maintain  high  standards  of 
scholarship  in  the  past;  it  will  seek  to  maintain  higher  standards  of 
scholarship  in  the  future,  for  the  demands  of  the  modern  world  upon 
the  ministry  are  increasingly  critical  and  demanding.  There  is  no 
branch  of  learning  which  is  not  useful  to  the  preacher,  nor  can  he 
afford  to  speak  upon  any  subject  with  which  he  is  not  in  some  de- 
gree familiar,  so  that  the  widest  range  of  studies  possible  is  desirable 
for  him.  Since  no  man  can  be  an  authority  in  all  subjects,  however, 
the  minister  must  at  least  be  an  authority  in  one;  he  must  be  able  to 
speak  with  assurance  in  the  sphere  of  the  spiritual,  and  hence  of 
necessity  he  must  know  his  Bible.  For  this  reason  the  curriculum  of 
Columbia  Seminary  will  continue  to  center  about  the  Book  of  Books 
and  our  earnest  endeavor  will  be  always  to  enlist  the  ablest  students, 
to  set  increasingly  high  standards  of  scholarship  and  of  conduct  for 
them,  and  to  send  them  out  as  workmen  needing  not  to  be  ashamed, 
rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth. 

The  one  question  which  is  of  preeminent  importance  for  our 
thought  tonight  has  to  do  with  the  truth  for  which  the  seminary 
shall  stand,  with  the  message  which  it  shall  teach  to  its  students,  and 
with  the  attitude  which  it  shall  inculcate  in  its  sons.  In  this  age  of 
confusion  and  of  doubt,  the  world  greatly  has  need  of  a  ministry 
which  can  proclaim  a  Gospel  with  no  uncertain  voice  and  of  a 
Church  which  has  eternal  verities  to  declare.  In  the  training  of  such 
a  ministry  and  in  the  building  of  such  a  Church,  the  seminary  has  an 
inestimably  important  role  to  perform. 

In  facing  this  tremendous  and  challenging  task,  Columbia  Sem- 
inary has  a  priceless  heritage  to  protect  and  a  noble  tradition  to  main- 
tain. As  we  think  tonight  about  the  future  of  this  institution,  it 
must  not  be  in  forgetfulness  of  the  men  who  have  gone  before,  and  I 
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cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  in  our  gathering  here  we  are.  in  a 
very  real  sense,  compassed  about  with  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses.  This 
institution  can  never  forget  the  service  of  those  who  have  lived  and 
died  for  it.  nor  the  lofty  ideals  and  the  great  ends  for  which  they 
wrought — Goulding  and  Howe  and  Leland ;  Charles  Colcock  Jones 
and  Plummer  and  Palmer;  Thornwell  and  Girardeau  and  Adger ; 
Wilson  and  Reed  and  White — and  Richard  T.  Gillespie — these  and 
many  another  have  stamped  the  impressions  of  their  lives  and  thought 
indelibly  upon  its  life,  and  we  should  be  unworthy  of  our  heritage  if 
we  did  not  seek  to  preserve  every  truth  and  every  noble  principle  for 
which  they  stood.  At  the  same  time  we  should  be  unworthy  succes- 
sors to  them  if,  in  imitation  of  their  spirit,  we  did  not  strive  to  press 
on  to  new  achievements  and  to  more  worthy  sen-ice  in  the  name  of 
their  Lord. 

The  truth  for  which  Columbia  Seminary  stands — and,  God  help- 
ing her,  will  continue  to  stand — is  the  truth  that  we  find  contained 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  is  the  Word 
of  God,  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  We  believe  in  a 
God  immanent  in,  yet  independent  of  and  transcendent  over  the  uni- 
verse which  He  has  created ;  a  God  infinite  in  all  the  attributes  of 
His  perfection;  a  God  of  wisdom,  and  of  justice,  and  of  love;  a  God 
who  is  sovereign  and  holy  and  unchangeable.  We  hold  to  that  same 
faith  which  our  fathers  held  in  God  the  Father  Almighty  and  in  His 
direct  and  supernatural  revelation  of  Himself  to  man;  in  God  the 
Son,  who  became  man,  being  born  of  a  Virgin ;  who  lived  and  taught 
the  Truth  for  sinful  men ;  who  bore  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on 
the  tree ;  who  rose  again  from  the  dead  and  ascended  into  heaven, 
whence  He  shall  come  again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead;  in  God 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  third  person  of  the  Godhead,  who  applies  the 
redemption  purchased  by  Christ,  who  persuades  and  enables  men  to 
obey  the  call  of  the  Gospel,  and  whose  presence  and  power  are  as 
truly  available  for  believers  today  as  for  the  apostles  of  old.  We 
believe  in  a  church  divinely  established  and  divinely  commissioned 
to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  which  is  "the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth ;  to  the  Jew  first,  and 
also  to  the  Greek." 

The  message  which  the  seminary  preaches  is  a  message  of  re- 
deeming love.  It  is  good  tidings  of  great  joy  addressed  to  sinful  and 
lost  men  and  telling  them  of  One  who  was  called  Jesus  because  He 
came  to  save  His  people  from  their  sins.  It  tells  of  God's  justice  and 
righteousness,  but  it  tells  also  of  His  ineffable  love.  It  declares  plainly 
and  unequivocally  that  justification  is  by  faith  and  by  faith  alone; 
that  man  is  to  be  saved  from  sin  and  from  its  consequences  not  by 
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his  own  effort  but  only  by  the  grace  of  God.  It  asserts  with  emphatic 
assurance  the  inability  of  works  to  save,  but  it  does  not  disguise  the 
fact  that  man  cannot  be  saved  in  his  sin  and  it  insists  that  the  ever- 
lasting life  which  Jesus  gives  is  a  life  that  is  present  here  and  now 
in  the  experience  of  believers — that  if  it  is  real  life,  it  will  inevitably 
make  itself  manifest  in  its  results. 

It  follows  inevitably  that  this  message  is  a  message  to  individuals. 
Men  are  saved  not  in  groups  but  as  units,  and  only  as  we  reach  in- 
dividuals for  Christ  can  we  ever  hope  to  bring  the  masses  to  His 
feet.  Evangelism  is  the  first  task  of  the  Christian  minister,  and  if 
the  seminary  is  to  fulfill  its  office  it  must  more  and  more  prepare 
men  who  have  a  hunger  for  souls ;  men  who  constantly  yearn  to  seek 
and  to  save  those  who  are  lost;  men  who  have  a  personal  knowledge 
of  the  saving  power  of  Christ  and  who  know  how  to  tell  others  of 
that  power,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  in  personal  conversation.  I 
have  no  higher  ambition  for  Columbia  Seminary  than  that  it  should 
be  an  institution  which  shall  send  out  in  increasing  numbers  gradu- 
ates who  are  in  deed  and  in  truth  Fishers  of  Men  for  Christ. 

While  Christianity  is  based  on  the  individual  and  on  the  individual 
needs,  however,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  its  message  ends  with  the 
individual.  It  may  be  true  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  "Social 
Gospel,"  but  there  are  undoubtedly  tremendous  social  implications 
in  the  Gospel.  It  is  a  sad  thing  that  the  conservative  elements  in  our 
Church  have  usually  been  so  inclined  to  stress  the  dangers  inherent  in 
a  purely  social  gospel  that  they  have  sometimes  seemed  to  be  either 
indifferent  or  opposed  to  the  real  practice  of  Christian  principles  in 
the  life  of  today,  for  in  so  doing  they  are  in  danger  of  becoming  un- 
willing enemies  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Orthodoxy  is  a  matter  first 
of  all  of  belief,  but  the  utmost  orthodoxy  of  belief  is  void  unless  it 
leads  also  to  orthodoxy  of  life.  There  is  probably  no  one  thing  which 
could  be  a  greater  instrument  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  bringing  about 
of  a  great  religious  revival  in  the  world  today  than  the  development 
of  such  consistency  of  life  on  the  part  of  Christians  as  would  com- 
pel the  world  to  take  knowledge  of  us  that  we  had  been  with  Jesus. 
It  is  a  tremendous  pity  that  we  should  allow  the  liberals  in  theological 
circles  to  have  the  field  so  much  to  themselves  in  proclaiming  the 
need  for  consecrated  Christian  living  in  this  modern  world. 

One  of  the  truest  Christians  I  have  ever  known  was  once  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  war  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christ  and 
maintained  that  conviction  through  the  dark  days  of  the  world  con- 
flict when  such  belief  was  exceedingly  rare  and  extremely  unpopular. 
More  recently,  however,  this  man  of  God  remarked  to  a  friend  that 
he  was  not  nearly  so  strong  in  this  particular  conviction  now  because 
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of  the  fact  that  so  many  liberals  were  continually  harping  on  that 
issue,  as  he  did  not  like  to  be  found  in  agreement  with  liberals.  The 
mistake  embodied  in  that  statement  of  the  reason  for  his  change  is 
typical  of  a  similar  error  which  is  being  made  in  many  quarters  to- 
day, but  surely,  however  natural  it  may  be,  it  is  not  necessary.  It  is 
time  that  we  were  giving  heed  again  to  one  who  said  in  a  different 
connection,  but  in  words  which  truly  apply  to  this  problem,  "These 
ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  have  left  the  other  undone." 

The  work  of  the  Church  is  not  to  be  accomplished  through  mere 
social  or  legislative  reforms,  and  it  would  be  exceedingly  foolish  for 
the  Church,  as  such,  to  allow  itself  to  become  actively  identified  with 
any  particular  political  or  economic  programs.  Programs  and  plat- 
forms are  temporary  at  best  and  the  wisdom  of  today  is  foolishness 
tomorrow,  so  that  the  eternal  truths  of  the  Gospel  may  very  easily 
be  discredited  by  becoming  identified  in  the  popular  mind  with  the- 
ories which,  however  admirable  in  motive,  may  soon  be  recognized 
as  unsound  in  reality.  Christianity  is  a  bigger  thing  than  monarchy  or 
democracy,  than  socialism  or  capitalism,  or  any  other  outward  or- 
ganization of  society.  Christianity  is  a  religion  big  enough  not  only 
for  all  races  and  for  all  nations,  but  for  many  varieties  of  honest 
opinion  with  regard  to  methods  and  to  programs  of  action.  It  is  not 
big  enough  for  any  man  who  is  not  willing  to  follow  Christ  and  who 
will  not  honestly  seek  to  apply  principles  of  honor  and  of  justice,  of 
purity  and  of  kindliness  and  of  love  in  every  sphere  of  his  life, 
whether  it  be  financial  or  political  or  social.  Hence  it  is  that  this 
institution  would  insist  not  only  upon  the  doctrine  of  justification 
but  upon  that  of  sanctiflcation ;  that  it  would  preach  not  only  the 
Gospel  of  grace  but  also  the  Gospel  of  obligation,  remembering  Him 
who  said,  and  shall  say,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me,"  who  concluded  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  with  the  words,  "Go  and  do  thou 
likewise,"  and  who  closed  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  the  solemn 
warning,  "Every  one  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine  and  doeth 
them  not  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man  which  built  his  house 
upon  the  sand.  And  the  rains  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the 
winds  blew  and  beat  upon  that  house;  and  it  fell;  and  great  was  the 
fall  of  it." 

Finally,  the  attitude  which  the  seminary  would  inculcate  is  one 
of  loyalty  to  the  truth  and  of  insistence  upon  right,  but  of  meekness 
and  of  Christian  Charity  withal.  Undeniably  there  come  times  when 
conflict  is  inevitable  if  we  are  loyal  to  truth  and  to  duty,  but  we 
may  very  easily  mistake  those  times.  It  is  well  for  us  to  remember 
always  that  the  truth  is  seldom  advanced  by  controversy,  that  men 
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are  never  won  to  Christ  by  an  attitude  that  is  uncharitable  and  un- 
sympathetic. There  is  a  world  of  meaning  in  that  ancient  fable 
which  tells  of  a  contest  between  the  wind  and  the  sun  to  determine 
which  had  the  greater  power  over  man,  it  being  agreed  that  trial 
should  be  made  to  determine  which  of  them  could  more  quickly  make 
a  poor  traveler  remove  his  coat.  The  wind  made  the  attempt  first, 
but  the  more  fiercely  and  bitterly  it  blew,  the  more  closely  did  the 
traveler  button  his  coat  about  him,  whereas,  within  a  few  moments 
after  the  sun  appeared  and  shone  brightly  upon  him  he  loosened  it 
again  and  presently  removed  it  altogether.  Christianity  has  well  been 
called  the  Religion  of  Light,  for  there  is  no  way  to  resist,  effectively 
and  permanently,  the  power  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  it  is  significant  that 
our  Lord  used  the  phrase  "the  light  of  the  world"  with  reference  both 
to  Himself  and  to  His  disciples.  In  the  words  of  its  founders,  it  was 
to  be  "another  sun  which  should  throw  the  light  of  the  Gospel  fur- 
ther west"  that  Columbia  Seminary  was  established.  May  it  continue 
to  be  such  a  sun  in  our  own  day  and  in  days  to  come,  for  in  that  way 
only  can  it  fully  perform  its  mission. 

The  truth  does  not  greatly  need  to  be  defended ;  it  does  need  to  be 
proclaimed.  The  world  today  has  sore  need  of  a  great  positive  Gos- 
pel, and  the  Church  has  far  greater  need  of  a  ministry  which  con- 
stantly and  consistently  proclaims  the  truth  by  word  and  by  life, 
than  it  has  of  censors  and  of  critics.  The  one  great  task  of  the 
seminary  and  of  the  ministry  is  that  it  should  enable  men  to  see 
Jesus;  that  it  should  preach  Christ  and  Him  crucified  so  consistently, 
so  winsomely,  so  lovingly  that  men  may  be  brought  to  know  Him 
and  that,  in  the  full  light  of  His  truth,  error  of  every  kind  may 
vanish  away. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  simply  state  this  one  goal  for  the  seminary 
— a  goal  to  the  attainment  of  which  I  here  and  now  rededicate  what- 
ever ability  I  have — that  above  all  things,  whatever  changes  in  meth- 
od and  in  outward  circumstances  the  passing  of  time  may  bring, 
this  may  be  an  institution  which  shall  ever  be  loyal  to  Christ  as  its 
divine  Lord  and  Redeemer  and  in  which  the  spirit  of  Christ  shall 
constantly  prevail.  God  grant  that  Columbia  Seminary  may  be  a 
School  of  the  Prophets  not  only  in  name  but  in  fact ;  an  institution  from 
which  there  shall  go  forth  an  ever-increasing  stream  of  godly  men 
who,  in  the  name  of  their  Savior  and  in  the  spirit  of  love  which  He 
taught,  shall  be  bearers  of  God's  Good  News  unto  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth. 
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"Where  cross  the  crowded  ways  of  life, 
Where  sound  the  cries  of  race  and  clan, 

Above  the  noise  of  selfish  strife, 

We  hear  thy  voice,  O  Son  of  man. 

"In  haunts  of  wretchedness  and  need, 

On  shadowed  thresholds  dark  with  fears, 

From  paths  where  hide  the  lures  of  greed, 
We  catch  the  vision  of  thy  tears. 

"From  tender  childhood' s  helplessness, 

From  woman's  grief,  mans  burdened  toil, 

From  famished  souls,  from  sorrow's  stress, 
Thy  heart  has  never  known  recoil. 

"The  cup  of  water  given  for  thee, 
Still  holds  the  freshness  of  thy  grace, 

Yet  long  these  multitudes  to  see 
The  sweet  compassion  of  thy  face. 

"O  Master,  from  the  mountain  side, 

Make  haste  to  heal  these  hearts  of  pain; 

Among  these  restless  throngs  abide, 
O  tread  the  city's  streets  again. 


"Till  sons  of  men  shall  learn  thy  love, 
And  follow  where  thy  feet  have  trod, 

Till  glorious  from  the  heaven  above, 
Shall  come  the  city  of  our  God." 


Amen. 
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